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I. Annual Report for 1936. — Very soon two copies of the 
Annual Report for 1936 will be mailed to each Representative of 
the Board in the member schools. We suggest that one copy 
should be handed to the head of the school and the other made 
available to the members of the faculty. 

This publication contains the Minutes of the Twelfth Annual 
Conference, the reports of the eleven group meetings, Mr. Stal- 
naker’s address, the reports of the officers of the Board, general 
announcements, and a list of all those who registered at the Con- 
ference. The Representatives are urged to give the Report as 
much publicity as possible, for we hope that everyone connected 
with the member schools will take the time to read it — in particu- 
lar, those who did not attend the Conference. More vividly than 
any other of our pamphlets, the Annual Report presents a picture 
of the Secondary Education Board in action. 


Il. Twelfth Annual Conference. — The Twelfth Annual 
Conference of the Boa:d was held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on February 26 and 27. In recent years the Confer- 
ences have met at member schools, and it was with a feeling of 
some anxiety that the Executive Committee decided this year to 
hold the sessions in a city hotel. The experiment, however, turned 
out most successfully. Three hundred and fifty people registered, 
and at least three hundred and seventy-five were present at one 
time or another during the two days of meetings. Less scholastic 
surroundings in no way distorted the spirit of the occasion, which 
was, if possible even more animated and cooperative than usual. 
When they were invited to vote on the question, whether it would 
be desirable in the future to meet at schools in the vicinity of the 
three Conference cities (Boston, New York, Philadelphia), or at 
hotels in those cities, the delegates voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of hotels. 

The Conference opened Friday noon with an Elementary 
School Luncheon, at which plans for the meeting of that group 
were considered. From two-thirty until nearly six, eight sections 
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met according to a “staggered” time schedule, so that delegates 
might attend more than one section. The dinner at seven o'clock 
was perhaps the high point of the Conference. In behalf of the 
New York member schools, Mr. Robert A. Stevenson, Headmaster 
of the Allen-Stevenson School, extended a cordial welcome to the 
delegates. Then Mr. Hancox, Chairman of the Board, read his 
report (printed in full in the Annual Report) which summarized 
the Board’s major accomplishments last year and suggested ac- 
tivities for the future. The principal address of the Conference 
was delivered by Dr. Samuel S. Drury, Rector of St. Paul’s School, 
on the subject, ““Examinees.” In a delightfully informal fashion 
Doctor Drury spoke of the necessity of taking a more broad-minded 
view of the whole examination program if we are to get the best 
results. He felt that examiners should take more care in drawing 
up examinations, be more considerate of examinees when they are 
subjected to the ordeal of tests, exercise greater humanity in read- 
ing and evaluating them. Perhaps after all the examinations of 
the old type, so long in use, might be dispensed with, and a cumu- 
lative record of a student’s achievement satisfy the desired objec- 
tive. Essentially, the adolescent examinee is unexaminable. 

Saturday morning at nine o'clock, three more group meetings 
were scheduled, and several of the Friday groups held adjourned 
sessions. The Elementary School Meeting, introduced this year 
for the first time, was a great success; more than one hundred and 
fifty people were present and took an active interest in the discus- 
sion. At ten-thirty the delegates convened for the Business Meet- 
ing, which was chiefly concerned with the reports of the several 
sections. All of these reports appear in the Annual Report; it is 
not necessary, therefore, to summarize them here. Certain reso- 
lutions were presented to the Conference and passed: 

1. The Modern Language Group voted to approve the work 
which is being accomplished by the Standing Committee in that 
field (Mr. George S. Barnum, of the Lawrenceville School, Chair- 
man). The revision of the French Book List contained in the 
Report of a Study of the Secondary Curriculum is near completion; 
but the construction of the vocabulary list is, for the time being, 
held up because of difficulty in securing permission to base it upon 
a published, copyrighted list. The Standing Committee presented 
an outline of proposed changes to be made in the examination 
requirements, which the Modern Language Group voted to accept. 
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These changes will be submitted for approval to the schools which 
are interested in the examination program before they are incor- 
porated in the Definition of Requirements for 1938. 


2. A resolution was passed by the Social Studies Section, 
requesting that further opportunity be provided for discussion of 
the Report of the College Board’s History Commission. 


3. By vote of the delegates interested in Natural Science, the 
Executive Committee was asked to appoint two new committees 
to draw up syllabi for the First Level examinations of the College 
Board. (See VI below.) 


During the Business Meeting an amendment to the constitu- 
tion was proposed and unanimously approved which makes it 
possible for the Executive Committee to determine each year 
during what month the Annual Conference shall be held. 


The report of the Nominating Committee (Headmaster C. 
Lawrence Smith, The Lawrence-Smith School, Chairman; Dean L. 
E. Lynde, Phillips Academy; Mr. Howell N. White, The Hotch- 
kiss School) was presented by Mr. Smith. Mr. Frederick J. Fes- 
senden was re-elected Treasurer for a term of three years; and Mr. 
Herbert S. Carter, Headmaster of The Harvey School, and Mr. 
Arthur S. Roberts, of St.:George’s School, were elected Represen- 
tatives-at-Large for 1937-38. 

The Conference closed with an address by Mr. John M. Stal- 
naker, Research Officer of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
on “The Future Trend of Examination Procedure.” (This address 
is printed in the Annual Report.) 


III. Representation of Schools at Annual Conferences. 
— In connection with representation of schools at the Annual Con- 
ferences, questions are occasionally raised regarding attendance of 
delegates who are also members of Committees of the Board. The 
traveling expenses of those presiding and of certain others in offi- 
cial position are paid by the Board. As these comprise over thirty, 
and the total expenses so incurred amount to about $500, it does 
not seem feasible to extend the list beyond those who have specific 
duties related to the program of the Conference. It rests, of course, 
entirely with a school to determine the extent to which the attend- 
ance of members of its faculty can be facilitated. When one mem- 
ber of a faculty attends the Conference at the expense of the 
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Board, the school often finds it possible either to provide fully for 
the attendance of another or to assist several in part. As the Con- 
ference meets by rotation in three different localities, a good num- 
ber of the members have a convenient opportunity to send especially 
large delegations in certain years. In view of the many activities 
of the Board, which are concerned with different phases of school 
procedure and with several subject fields, both the Board and the 
schools benefit by a large representation from their faculties. It 
is encouraging to note that at the recent Conference an increasing 
number of schools were represented by several members of their 
teaching and administrative staffs. 


IV. Executive Committee Meeting. — On Monday, March 
15, the Executive Committee of the Board held its regular spring 
meeting in New York City. Official action was taken on the 
resolutions passed at the Annual Conference: 


1. The Committee voted to investigate the desirability of 
holding a Social Studies Conference in New York early in May. 
The purpose of this conference would be to discuss the College 


Board Report. 


2. A Standing Elementary Schools Committee was appointed. 


The following people have agreed to serve: 
Herpert 8. Carter, Headmaster The Harvey School 
Hart FeEssENDEN, [Headmaster The Fessenden School 
Howe. H. Ricnarps, Indian Mountain School 
FRANK S. SomerBy, The Buckley School 
Kk. T. Toomas, Headmaster, Bedford-Rippowam School 
Beatrice VAN Ness, Beaver Country Day School 


Within a short time the elementary schools of the Secondary 
Education Board will receive a communication bearing upon the 
work of this new committee. Already several questions have been 
suggested which the committee might study, but before a definite 
program is drawn up, Mr. Chase wishes to correspond directly 
with the schools. 


3. Possible improvements in the program arrangement of 
future Conferences were discussed, and the Executive Committee 
made tentative plans for the Conference of 1938. It will be held 
during the month of February in a Boston hotel. 
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Since the last issue of the BULLETIN eight schools have been 
admitted to membership: 


Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 
Dr. NeELson Hume, Headmaster 
Cathedral Choir School, New York City 
Rev. W. D. F. Hucues, Headmaster 
Dublin School, Dublin, N. H. 
Mr. Paut Lenmann, Headmaster 
Howe School, Howe, Ind. 
Mr. Burrett B. Bouton, Superintendent 
Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 
Miss Mary Hevtena Dey, Head Mistress 
St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, Md. 
Miss Exxa R. Watkins, Head Mistress 
Tamalpais School, San Rafael, Calif. 
Mr. Freperick J. Daty, Headmaster 
Williston Academy, Easthampton. Mass. 
Mr. ArcuiBpaLp V. GALBraitH, Headmaster 


V. Examination Program, 1937.— On March 15, the first 
letter in connection with the 1937 Examination Program, together 
with Examination Forms 1 and 2, was sent to all member schools. 
Not every school has returned Form 1, although we requested that 
it be sent back to the office by the first of April. As a precaution, 
therefore, the second mailing (April 15), which included the final 
list of Examination Centers, has gone to all schools except those 
which indicated definitely that they would not make use of the 
examinations. Later mailings will go only to schools that have 
filed their intention to participate, at least to some extent, in our 
program. 


VI. The College Board Examinations in Natural Science. 
— Further consideration of the invitation of the College Board for 
suggestions relating to the new program in Natural Science has 
made it seem feasible for the two sub-committees named in the 
BuLLeTIN for January (page 6) to deal with the syllabi for both 
the two-level and the one-level examinations. These committees, 


under the general chairmanship of Mr. Robert N. Hilkert of the. - ’ 


Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., are empowered to consult -cthers, 


as occasion arises. It is also their desire to star} with material 


a: 
+s 
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supplied by the schools, rather than to draw up and submit for 
approval syllabi originated by themselves. To that end, a letter 
was sent out from the Office of the Board on April 7th, asking that 
the Departments of Natural Sciences in the member schools send 
to Mr. Hilkert by May 1 proposals, suggestions, and comments 
in as detailed a manner as possible regarding any or all of the 
courses leading to the following examinations: 

1. The first level examination in Chemistry 

2. The first level examination in Physics 

3. The two-year examination in the Biological sciences 

1. The two-year examination in the Physical sciences 

This letter was mailed to the Representatives of the Board, 
to be transmitted to the heads of the science departments, in all 
member schools which include Grade X or higher grades. Such 
schools are those usually interested in the College Board’s pro- 
grams. If, however, any other school, which did not receive the 
letter, is interested in the project under consideration, the present 
statement constitutes a cordial invitation to request a copy of 
the letter from our office or to address Mr. Hilkert directly. It 
is important that the material should be in hand in time for the 
committees to take up their work early in May. 


VII. May Booklists. — Soon after the first of May sample 
copies of the 1937 Junior and Senior Booklists will be sent to the 
Representatives of the Board in the member schools. Order 
blanks will accompany the Lists, and it is hoped that they will be 
returned promptly to the office of the Board, so that we can dis- 
patch the packages in good season. 


At the suggestion of member schools, the appearance of the 
Booklists has been made less formal: library numbers and indexes 
have been discontinued, and blanks have been left at the end of 
each List for the convenience of pupils in recording books they 
have read. The Booklist Committees will welcome comments upon 
these changes. 


REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Commencement 

June will see the school indulging in the emotional binge called 
“commencement; oration, thin white dresses, newly pressed white 
flannels, simpering parents, et exeunt omnes. For what purpose? 

Next June many public high schools will follow the lead of a 
few pioneers, which in the last few years have entirely changed 
their commencement “exercises,” with the purpose of bringing 
them into the educational plan, and inducing very wide student 
participation. Thus a high school in Connecticut studied its own 
history, and presented the results in a series of pageants. This 
entailed interesting studies into early local history, old textbooks, 
subjects taught, equipment, disciplines, teachers, local educational 
leaders of the past; and induced some serious thinking about the 
marked changes which have occurred since the students’ parents 
and grandparents were at school, and into the causes of them; and 
it naturally led up to the final scene, a presentation of “‘our school 
of the future.” The “‘exercise,”’ distinctly worth doing in itself as 
a community project, was extremely successful as entertainment. 
This was some five years ago; and by common consent of students 
and staff, all succeeding commencements have consisted of some 
jointly planned project of this general nature. 

Private schools have here a fertile field for experimentation. 
The English “‘prize-day” practices may give us a cue. The Oundle 
prize day, and the similar junior exhibitions held during the year 
on the scientific and literary sides are simply a multitude of differ- 
ent boys in action, illustrative in every case of some activity, study, 
or experience which has interested them during the year. There 
are exhibits, singing in several languages, plays, dioramas, work- 
ing models in endless variety, experiments in science pure and 
applied; all this with no suggestion that a show is being staged, but 
growing naturally out of the active life of this extraordinarily 
active school. 

It is doubtiess necessary to begin slowly and to re-educate 
students and faculties; but I have yet to see or hear of any school 
which has so approached the task of bringing commencement 
exercises into the framework of modern education, and employed 
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common sense and some imagination in doing so, that has after- 
wards gone back to the imported speaker, the class oration, poem, 
will, prophecy, and the rest of the old ritual. 

**Integration” 

Robert N. Hilkert wisely devotes a paragraph of his review 
in the following pages to Doctor Bode’s analysis of the doctrine of 
education as growlh. The inconsistencies he finds lie like worms in 
the bud in the word “‘growth” used without specific definition. 

A wilderness of words has grown up in like manner to smother 
the efforts to “integrate; for here there are at least five meanings, 
and when the expert is not suited with one, he can easily slip into 
another. Experiments designed to prove or to disprove whether 
“integrated education” is more effective than the opposite can only 
end in failure unless we have an explicit definition of what it is we 
aim at. Some find it surprising to observe the older boys at Win- 
chester College — to take one example of a traditional school — 
exhibiting in their attitudes, interests, and attainments all that 
seems to be aimed at by the “new” methods. Perhaps at the root 
of the matter remains simply the teacher who is a “‘compleat man.” 

— Joun A. LESTER. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
March, 1937 

“T am somewhat tired and a little exasperated when it is 
repeated ad nauseam that the teacher gets part of her compensa- 
tion . . . in the realization of the influence of her work on the 
lives of children and on the perpetuation of democracy.” These 
words are from Maurice J. Thomas’ article called But I Love to 
Teach. Is it delightful to hear one’s profession described as the 
“highest art and service” and to listen to all the rest of the senti- 
mental drool that falls from the lips of platform speakers, most of 
whom follow a less noble profession at a higher rate of pay? If 
teaching is the glorious, indispensable activity that we are led to 
believe it is, then why is it not more adequately rewarded in terms 
of the coin of the realm? 

Every teacher knows that to “get ahead” in the profession on 
a financial scale, one must become an administrator. No matter 
how idealistic or altruistic the teacher may be, he or she does seek 
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economic advancement; if for no other reason than that the current 
bills must be paid, and there are our own children who must be 
fed and clothed. Administration is the field where the higher 
salaries are paid, and that is the field toward which nearly all am- 
bitious “‘teachers” aspire. Do you blame us? After all, we are 
faced with the preblem of providing an education for our own 
children. (Remember the cobbler’s children!) 

The story is an old one. Too often an excellent teacher is lost 
to the classroom and a poor administrator is born. Not always! 
No doubt the best administrators come from the teaching ranks; 
but that fact in no way alters the principal thesis. It is high time 
that we raise teachers’ salaries to a level that makes it possible for 
them to remain in the teaching ranks. Today much money is 
being spent in an effort to find out whal’s wrong with our education. 
With half an eye one can see that outstanding among many faults 
is the failure of the profession to attract enough people of real 
ability. Take some of this money and devote it to salaries. Watch 
people of real ability start entering the teaching ranks then! There 
will still be many problems left to solve, but education will make 
its greatest advances when abler people do the teaching. Crude 
as it may sound, the reviewer feels with the author of the article, 
that the best minds will stay out of the profession until the salary 
scale is more nearly what it should be. Or they may teach for a 
while and graduate into the ranks of the administrators. (Yes, I 
have read the Forum article What is a Teacher Worth?) 

Very few articles in this periodical ever furnish me with a good 
laugh. It’s all so very serious. At last, however, I find the excep- 
tional article. It is a long affair written, not by the eminent Pro- 
fessor Whoosis, but by a little twelve-year-old girl in the seventh 
grade. One day this little girl announced that she would never 
go to school again. Unable to explain her reasons to her mother, 
she wrote the sad news, a description of a Day Al School. It is an 
educational gem. I’m not sure whether it is an indictment of a 
system or of Miss Sullivan, the teacher. No doubt it is both. I 
defy the educational expert, the “survey man” especially, to draw 
a truer or more vivid picture of the “old” school. There is many 
a laugh, but after the amusement is over the truth rolls in. It is 
serious — very serious. By all means read it! (You'll love the 
constant references to little Edwin and his pin and stick of wood.) 

Progressives are constantly talking about education as growth. 
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In many ways this concept has led to real progress in the work of 
the school and of the teacher. On the other hand, it has been in 
some cases a positive obstacle to clear thinking on the part of the 
teacher. On this topic Boyd H. Bode writes in his article Education 
as Growth: Some Confusions. In pursuing the principle that the 
“impetus in learning must come from the inside and not from the 
oulside,” the conscientious teacher is often left in the predicament 
of not knowing the location of the dividing line between wise guid- 
ance and imposition. (Is this a case of the mountain laboring 

.)) This is just one of many confusions dwelt upon by 
Doctor Bode. The old problem of indoctrination is present but 
the term is carefully avoided. The article is a thoughtful one and 
well worth reading slowly. To hurry through it is to learn little. 
My impression is that the good cases presented are about to lead 
up to clean-cut conclusions. Then they never do. 

In What Can a Teacher Believe? Kermit Eby presents a very 
human document told in delightfully charming manner. He tells 
how he has evolved his own personal philosophy of life, of what 
that philosophy consists, and why he cannot escape the tasks of 
teaching a philosophy of life in his Social Science courses in Ann 
Arbor High School. It is a study in personal development starting 
with simple beliefs, modifying them in the light of broadening 
experiences, and synthesizing them into a body of important 
central ideas. Grand reading largely because of its thoughtful 
simplicity! 

If you have the “visitor problem” in your school be sure to 
read And What About Visitors? by Henry C. Fenn, of the Lincoln 
School. Visitors usually waste their own time and usually do the 
school considerable damage. Mr. Fenn points out ways of pro- 
cedure so that the visitor really learns something and so that the 
school itself is safe-guarded. — Rosert N. Hitkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
March, 1937 
Reading 
“Every alert teacher wants to know, as a basis for future 
guidance, what her pupils are reading. Even more valuable is 


knowing why they read what they do read. That information 
would enable the teacher not only to choose for boys and girls books 
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that they will really like but also to make recommendations in 
terms that are significant to them.” So begins Reading Interests 
of Junior High School Pupils, by Evangeline C. Malchow. It is 
not feasible to summarize the various conclusions presented in the 
article, but here are a few of them. Tabulated data indicate that 
boys are interested most in stories of animals, variety and number 
of adventures, tales of boys and girls who find themselves in mis- 
chief or trouble, stories which introduce new places, people, and 
customs, books about war and fighting, stories about real boys, 
episodes of great action (with a great deal of action, that is), and 
humorous pranks and predicaments — in that order. The first few 
interests of girls, on the other hand, are mystery, home life, every- 
day life, many different adventures, mischief and trouble, humor, 
new lands, and the poor and downtrodden. These factors, the 
qualities admired in heroes and heroines, and favorite incidents, 
are analysed. On the whole, the analyses should be of some gen- 
eral interest to English teachers. The students tested did not, 
however, have private school backgrounds — a fact which would 
impair the usefulness of the author’s conclusions in the independent 
school field. Also, reading interests vary so widely in different 
individuals that one wonders whether statistical averages would be 
of much help to the teacher faced with that leading query, “Say, 
what’s a good book?” 


Two Rather Technical Articles 

Most independent school teachers, unless pursuing research 
studies themselves or trained to a critical appreciation of educa- 
tional technicalities, are more likely to be interested in the pecu- 
liar study habits of First Former Jack Doe or in the imminence of 
Board exams than in the skills, habits, techniques, cross-patches, 
and scatterguns which serve as vaulting-horses for graduate stu- 
dents in Education or even for embryo Ph.D.’s already ‘in the 
field.” As I see it, this distaste for educational science (which 
usually carries with it a lugubrious train of statistical tables and 
mathematical references), can be ascribed only in part to the in- 
born laziness of ourselves and our colleagues. One real trouble is 
that statistics sometimes mean so little in proving their cases. 
Another is that education is not entirely a science, in spite of the 
rigorous insistence of certain graduate schools that all Ph.D. 
theses must be susceptible of statistical analysis. Still another is 
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that, after what must be incredible labor in composition, so many 
analyses “prove” points which are either ambiguous or obvious. 

With these considerations in mind, | shall mention only two of 
the other main articles in the March ScHoot Review. The first 
of these is called Junior High School Accelerants and Their Peers 
in Senior High School, Part I, Scholastic Achievement, by William 
A. Herr. “Accelerants” (I wish that Doctor Drury had spoken 
about this word in his Conference speech) are pupils who take two 
years to do the work of the usual junior high-school three years. 
“Peers,” so far as my plebeian mind can discover, are simply pupils 
who are in for the full time. Conclusion: “So far as scholastic 
achievement in senior high school is concerned, no outstanding 
differences in the achievement of the two groups are found.” The 
second article, The Relation of Certain Factors to Achievement in 
College Social Studies and History, by Douglass and Friedman, 
begins its summary as follows: “College marks in history or in social 
studies can be predicted with rough accuracy by a combination of 
such factors as average mark made in high school in all studies 
and ratings or tests of general mental ability, as is indicated by 
correlations ranking up to .57. Almost as good a correlation can 
be made with a single variable if tables of equivalents rather than 
regression equations be employed, since the correlation ratios of 
some single variables are as high as the multiple-correlation co- 
efficients.” If you wish to follow this up, perhaps you would be 
interested to secure a further definite integration by reading the 
article in foto. 


Brief Mention 


The London Times has published an article explaining the so- 


called “‘low standards” of American schools. . . . The New 
York Sun published recently a brief summary of provisions within 
the states relating to private schools. . . . The first issue of 
a new magazine, SociAL EpucaTion, is out. . . . The “Se- 


lected References” this month are on Industrial and Vocational 
Arts, Agriculture, Home Economics, Business Education, Music, 
Art, and Health and Physical Education. 


New Books 


The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education. Eleventh 
Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
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New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi 
plus 258. $1.75. 


“Every teacher of mathematics and every student of education 
should read the mass of evidence presented in this volume. 


Procedures Used in Selecting School Books, by Gertrude Whipple. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viii plus 176. 
$1.50. 


‘All persons who are charged with responsibility for selecting text- 
books, supplementary books, or recreational-reading books will find 
Whipple’s study of great value.” 


April, 1937 
Specialists 

What the situation may be in the Board’s schools does not 
appear; but in public high schools there are on the average 4.3 
administrative and supervisory specialists per school, over and 
above principals, department heads, and clerical assistants. In 
Specialism in Secondary Education J. M. Hughes raises the question 
of whether the increasing complexities of schools justify increased 
complexities of staffs along the lines now being developed. He 
finds that the “special’’ training of ‘specialists’ is not at all dis- 
similar from that of other educational workers — that most “‘spe- 
cialists’” do not possess extraordinary qualifications of training. 
He thinks that specialism in its present form has yielded unsatis- 
factory returns. The remedy might be to reduce titular heads and 
fifth wheels, covering the work from the point of view of the 
students’ needs. If experts are employed, they should help the 
classroom teacher rather than make demands upon him. Integra- 
tion of staff organization means that the staff should become a unit 
in purposing and planning. 

These views and others like them are presented in an unusually 
interesting article. The writer does not attempt more than to 
open up the subject, but he illuminates topics which (exceptis 
excipiendis) should be of interest to any type of school. 


Remedial Reading Again 


A project in remedial reading is described by Constance 
McCullough in Improving Reading Comprehension in Grade 1X. 
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Beginning with a brief statement of the general importance of read- 
ing ability in all school subjects, the article proceeds in normal 
routine. First of all tests were given to enable the experimenters 
to choose a group of pupils whose mental ages were above their 
reading ages. Remedial instruction was then given for nine weeks; 
then a retest was taken. An analysis of factors in reading improve- 
ment is made. The results, however, were sufficiently indecisive 
to render the total report of more value to persons contemplating 
a similar experiment than to run-of-the-mine teachers looking for 
practical information. The reading achievement of the class 
improved noticeably, but one might have expected that. 


Ser 

The Relations of High-School Marks to Sex in Four Minnesota 
Senior High Schools, by Harl R. Douglass and Newman E. Olson, 
reaches some interesting “interpretations.” It seems probable that 
marks are determined by factors other than achievement, espe- 
cially marks assigned by women teachers, and that these influences 
result in a slight overrating of girls generally and a peculiar under- 
rating of boys by women teachers. Men seem more effective in 
motivating and teaching boys, especially problem boys; and it 
may well be that girls are more industrious, really achieve more 
than boys, and furnish fewer problem cases. ‘““The phenomenon 
has noteworthy implications for the supervision of marks, the use 
of objective tests, and the theory that more men teachers should 
be employed to teach in high schools.” There is no apparent reason 
why these observations should not apply equally to independent 
schools — except lack of experimental evidence. 


Accelerants 

“Accelerants” are members of special rapid-progress groups 
(what no doubt one hears of as “fast divisions’ or ‘‘advanced 
groups’). William A. Herr, in the second installment of Junior 
High School Accelerants and Their Peers in Senior High School, 
discusses the social factors relevant to such groups, or found in 
them. In scholastic achievement, participation in extra-scholastic 
activities, health, participation in social activities and ability to 
make social adjustments, etc., there were slight differences between 
the accelerants and the normal pupils. In the measure of neurotic 
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tendencies, however, the accelerants sometimes reached unde- 
sirable extremes. The nub of the matter is that in selecting pupils 
for rapid progress in the secondary school, the chooser should con- 
sider carefully the emotional qualities of his candidates. 


Brief Mention 

Under Educational News and Editorial Comment are discussed 
new science courses, a new activity program, curriculum modifica- 
tions, a course in how to study, the providing of occupational 
experience, ““A ‘Here and There’ of Useful Publications,” and the 
value of industrial arts for bright students. Mention is made of 
Selected References in Education, 1936, a monograph made up of 
the references published in THe Schoo. Review and Tue ELe- 
MENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The Selected References for this month are on The Extra- 
Curriculum. 


Vew Books 


Plain Talk, by John W. Studebaker. Washington: National 
Home Library Foundation, 1936. Pp. x plus 166. $0.25. 


Enriched Community Living: An Approach through Art and 
Music in Adult Education. Studies by the Division of Adult Ed- 
ucation, State Department of Public Instruction in Delaware. 
Directed by Marguerite Hill Burnett and L. Thomas Hopkins. 
Wilmington, Del: Delaware State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 236. 


Both of these publications have to do with adult education. 


The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations: A 
Manual for Secondary School Teachers. Prepared under the 
Auspices of a Committee of the American Council on Education. 
Edited by Herbert EK. Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, and C. R. Mann. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vi plus 496. $2.40. 


“The volume, which is clearly and effectively written, will be found 
progressive and instructive by teachers desiring to improve their 
examinations of pupil achievement.” Dr. John A. Lester and E. F. 
Lindquist wrote the chapter on ‘Examinations in English.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
February 6 — March 6 


The Spiritual Versus “College Spirit” 


The issue of ScHooL AND Society for February 6th would be 
eminently worth while even if it contained no other writing than 
Dr. Harold Chidsey’s thoughtful and thought-provoking article, 
Have Our Colleges a Spiritual Life? Professor Chidsey does not 
answer the question himself; he is content to define, as fully as 
possible, the implications of the term “spiritual” and to show 
what sort of spirit must exist in a college if it may be said to have 
a spiritual life. He begins by showing that religion, asceticism, 
and morality, while essentially spiritual in their highest forms, are 
not necessarily to be identified with spirituality. Elaborating the 
latter point particularly, he points out that many spiritual men 
have been condemned by their fellows as un-moral or immoral. 
Nor is intellectuality to be identified with spirituality; for, although 
one cannot be spiritual without using his intellect, one can be in- 
tellectual without being spiritual. What, then, is spirituality? “If 
it is an element that can be added to or subtracted from any of 
the outstanding realms of life, it must be sui generis. It is—a 
creative discontent with the place which man finds he has reached 
in any moment of history — and a lifting of life through new insight 
and struggle to higher levels for both the individual and society.” 
Even artistic expression, though perhaps it affords the closest 
approach to spiritual life, is not completely to be identified with 
it, for an artist may be a good exponent of a school (rather than 
jts founder or co-founder) without possessing definite spirituality. 


What of spirituality on the campus? It is present only when 
a college feels the creative urge so strongly, in whatever field, as to 
break conventional bonds and to contribute something creative. 
Spirituality, however, does not imply change merely for the sake 
of being different; it arises out of genuine conflicts which call for 
solution. There is one criterion which may be applied in testing 
for its presence on a campus: spirituality will vary inversely as 
“college spirit.” “College spirit” and the spirit of a college repre- 
sent incompatible mental attitudes; the former always subsides on 
a campus which has caught the spirit of a college. 
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The Place of Athletics in the Curriculum 


Overemphasis on athletics, of course, helps to foster the “‘col- 
lege spirit’ of which Professor Chidsey speaks. In Putting College 
Athletics in Their Place, by President Keezer of Reed College 
(ScHOOL AND Society, February 20), we find a delightful account 
of Reed’s solution to an ever-present problem. President Keezer 
begins with an amused and amusing account of how an incredibly 
commercialized athletic program, which he broached with his 
tongue in his cheek, was taken quite seriously by many players and 
coaches who read of it; he then goes on to tell what the actual 
policy is and to tell what its effects seem to have been. There is 
not space here to give in detail the results on a college whose ath- 
letic program calls for no formal or commercialized intercollegiate 
contests, but the apparently beneficial effects on scholarship and 
the lack of detriment to the enrollment, as well as the whole- 
hearted student backing of the program are particularly interest- 
ing features. The entire article is very much worth reading. 

Those who feel that the problem is better solved by a program 
which calls for participation in reasonably regulated intercollegiate 
athletic contests in addition to intramural activities will be inter- 
ested in the account of sports education at Swarthmore, by Mark 
MackIntosh, the Director of Athletics. Mr. MackIntosh lists ten 
sports in which there are intercollegiate contests; under “sports 
education,” however, he lists eighteen different activities. The 
Swarthmore plan, he says, emphasizes the idea of instruction and 
practice in the various sports so that the student can progress 
beyond the “novice” stage and have some success, hence some 
enjoyment, in playing the sports. After he has acquired a little 
skill, he will carry on in a sport without any other enticement than 
the joy of accomplishment.” 


Secondary Education in General 

Fred G. Livingood, of Washington College, Chestertown, Md., 
presents a solution to the problem of the minimum academic and 
professional requirements for teachers of secondary school level. 
The particular aspect of the problem with which he deals is the 
present tendency in teacher training to add a fifth year of college 
work for teacher preparation. His plan “‘would provide for those 
who have decided upon teaching as a life work and who are finan- 
cially able to afford a fifth year of training, for those who desire 
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to enter teaching as a life work, but who are not financially able 
to afford the fifth year, and for those who should have active teach- 
ing experience before making a final decision to enter upon teaching 
as a career.” 

In Defense of the Overpaid Teacher, by H. M. Lafferty, of the 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, is an interesting reply to the 
article by J. R. Boyd which appeared in The l’orum last December. 
The most interesting part of the reply is probably that which 
deals with Mr. Boyd’s statement that teachers, taken collectively, 
are an inferior group of people. 

The issue of February 27th, also prints a letter to the London 
Times Educational Supplement concerning the standards of Ameri- 
can Schools. The writer emphasizes the unfairness of judging the 
American schools “‘as if they were trying, rather unsuccessfully, to 
be English secondary schools. To make a fair comparison it is 
necessary for the achievement of American schools to be tested in 
the light of their own aims and objectives and in their American 
setting.” The vastness of the American scheme to provide educa- 
tion for most if not all adolescents, the varying standards in vari- 
ous states, the consequent difficulty in choosing any particular 
school or group of schools as truly typical, these factors all stand 
in the way of final, decisive judgment. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in What Secondary Schools Should Do (ScHoot AND 
Society, March 6), deals with the necessity of outlining and 
developing a program of secondary education that shall be nation- 
wide. He suggests as a starting point the functions of secondary 
education, as listed by the Committee on the Orientation of Second- 
ary Education of the Department of Secondary School Principals. 


And Private Schools in Particular 


An interesting gentlemen, signing himself “‘Callous in Blunder- 
land,” makes a vigorous attack on private schools, beginning with 
the remark, “I attended an excellent private school for four years 
in the falsely termed ‘gay nineties,’ and steadfastly have I been 
opposed to them as institutions ever since.”” The atmosphere of 
special privilege, inevitably to be found in a private school has, 
says the author, an unfortunate influence. The advantages of the 
private school, he thinks, are apparent principally in the cases of 
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indolent, unsocial, and pampered children. It seems to this re- 
viewer that those last two are precisely the types of children to 
whom the democratic atmosphere of the public school might prove 
to be of greatest benefit. In the same paragraph as that dealing 
with the supposed advantages to the indolent, pampered pupil, he 
concludes with the admission that large public school classes im- 
pose a retardation on bright (not indolent) pupils. It would be 
interesting to know if the author can produce definite facts to 
support his theories, most of which, at least, seem to be founded 
on vague, general impressions. 


The Educational Review 


Among the books reviewed and recommended by Doctor 
McAndrew in the issues of February 6th and March 6th, are the 
following: 


Musie Highways and Byways, by Osbourne McConathy, John 
W. Beattie, and Russell V. Morgan. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. 252 pp. $1.48. 


An admirable introduction to musical culture. 


Changing Ideas of American Patriotism, by Percy H. Boynton. 
University of Chicago Press. 31 pp. 25 cents. 

A sane corrective for the complacent patriotism still current in school 

texts. 

Current Social Problems in Their Relation to Education, by 
William Withers, Agnes Snyder, and Carlton Qualey, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 302 pp. $2.80. 


The sort of manual requiring the most valuable sort of work from 
both teacher and pupil. 


The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 181 pp. $1.75. 

A study of the relationship of religion to the pursuit of happiness. 

Pamela’s Daughters, by Robert Palfrey Utter and Gwendolyn 


Bridges Needham. The Macmillan Company, New York. 512 pp. 
$3.50. 


The book is not only a fascinating history of changing society but a 
masterpiece of literary criticism. 
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Why I Think So, The Autobiography of an Hypothesis, by Ethel 
S. Dummer. Clarke-McElroy Publishing Company, Chicago. 
247 pp. $1.50. 

The place of understanding and faith in dealing with sociological 

problems. 


Testing Practices of High-School Teachers, by J. Murray Lee 
and David Segel. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 42 pp. 10 cents. 

The reader can absorb in a short time a great deal of valuable informa- 

tion concerning the perpetual bugaboo of examinations. 


Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason, by Ernest Campbell Moss- 
ner. The Macmillan Company, New York. 271 pp. $2.50. 


The good prelate versus the eighteenth-century skeptics. 


—H. K. Wricurt. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
March, 1937 
The Necessary Mental Age for Beginning Reading 

Dr. Arthur I. Gates of Teachers’ College reports in a most 
interesting article that the results of a careful study made under 
his guidance prove that the determination of the best mental age 
and other factors in reading readiness is not so simple as some 
recent pronouncements seem to imply. 

In one of the four groups studied where there was effective 
teaching that was well adapted to the individual differences of the 
pupils, children who began reading with a mental age of five read 
successfully by the end of the first year. In another group, how- 
ever, where the classes were so large and poorly equipped that mass 
methods were used with less attempt than usual to adjust instruc- 
tion to individual needs, even the children beginning with a mental 
age of six years, five months did none too well, and 36 per cent 
of those beginning with a mental age of seven years failed to ex- 
ceed the national norm of 1.95 near the end of the school year. 

Doctor Gates considers the most significant finding the fact 
that correlations between mental age and reading achievement were 
highest in the classes in which the best teaching was done and the 
lowest in those in which the poorest instruction was provided. 
This seems to indicate that the teacher of beginning reading should 
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determine what mental age, what background of previous experi- 
ence, and what special aptitudes her particular program of reading 
requires. The decision on the best time of introducing reading to 
pupils, however, should be based not so much upon these factors 
as upon investigations of the value of the activity at different stages 
of development. “‘Although the data seem to indicate that it is 
possible to organize materials and methods to teach children to 
learn to read at a mental age of five, they do not in any way imply 
that it is desirable to do so.” 


Manuscript Writing 
In answer to the question whether children should change from 
manuscript to cursive writing and when, Carleton Washburne and 
Mabel Vogel Morphett report the results of a study made in the 
Winnetka Public Schools, where manuscript writing has been 
taught for a number of years. 


As to the question of speed, manuscript in the elementary 
grades appears to be somewhat slower than cursive, but when the 
junior high school level is reached manuscript proved to be faster 
than cursive writing. 

As to the possible handicap children who do manuscript are 
likely to suffer in reading cursive writing, it was found that by 
giving some definite training in the reading of cursive writing, 
those who had always done manuscript read cursive writing as 
rapidly as those who had always done cursive writing. 

As there is no lack of individuality in manuscript and as manu- 
script signatures are legal, it was concluded that there seemed to 
be no sound reason for changing from manuscript to cursive, but 
if a change should be desired, it seems better to wait until junior 
high school age when the child’s manuscript is thoroughly formed. 
Then the transition can be easily made, as has been proved in the 
Winnetka schools by those who desired the change, in six to twelve 
weeks with a self-instructive book. 


Adapting Reading for Retarded Pupils 
Four teachers in the Moseley School in Chicago, a school for 
truant and delinquent boys, solved their problem of adapting read- 
ing to their retarded pupils by writing stories, the content of which 
was mature enough to interest twelve to fourteen-year-old boys, 
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with a vocabulary on the third or fourth grade level. The stories 
were mimeographed, and by giving only one or two sheets at a 
time the interest of the boys was sustained and their progress dur- 
ing the three-month period was more than would be expected from 
a group of normal readers. 


A Teacher-Parent Conference Plan 

A Teacher-Parent Conference plan was instituted three years 
ago in the Liberty School in Highland Park, Mich., in place of 
report cards for the first grade. It was so successful that the same 
plan was used with each succeeding class until now the first three 
grades, involving over three hundred children, are sending home 
no formal written reports. 

When the parents were questioned as to their preference, they 
seemed on the whole well satisfied with the conferences. Although 
about half of the parents expressed a desire for report cards as a 
record of their children’s achievement in academic subjects, they 
all preferred the conference to consider their children’s social and 
personal development. And all parents agreed that the conference 
plan gave them the better understanding of school methods, subject- 
matter and school life in general. 

The selected references for March are on Pre-school and 
Parental Education and are compiled by Florence L. Goodenough 
of the University Minnesota. 

— HELEN Earte. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Both the March and the April numbers are good. In the 
March number Ruth M. Weeks, a past President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, contributes under the title Patlern- 
Making in Education an address delivered in Boston last November. 
The article is explanatory of the recently published A Correlated 
Curriculum (of English), of which she was the editor, a book which 
has already been reviewed in the BULLETIN. It is now known to 
all alert teachers of English, and is devoted to an organization of 
education in terms of meaning and not of matter. 

An adaptation of the ideas of I. A. Richards about the teach- 
ing of English to the conditions of the American public high school 
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is described by Lawrence H. Conrad in A Laboratory Process in 
Junior High School Reading. English sentences are subjected to 
laboratory analysis to determine in the seventh grade what they 
say; in the eight grade what they connote; and in the ninth grade 
what they imply. There is no evaluation of the results. 


The results of the federal project in silent reading which began 
in 1934, under the direction of Stella S. Center at the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School in New York City will be published as a 
monograph of the National Council of Teachers of English about 
May 1. This study shows the results of organized attack on read- 
ing deficiencies in a very large public school; it is of value to all 
large preparatory schools which have discovered that they have 
this problem, and want to do something about it. 


If teachers of English are concerned that pupils shall be able 
to organize and express effectively in speech thoughts worth ex- 
pressing, then it is clear that school schedules should afford oppor- 
tunities for such expression. On the basis of careful checks in four 
schools | found that on the average the individual pupil in the 
classroom was engaged in active oral response for seventeen seconds 
on the basis of the forty-five-minute period. An article in the 
April ENGLIsH JOURNAL entitled The Panel Liberalizes the Speech 
Program suggests one way to provide this opportunity more fully. 
Panel discussions, carefully planned and well managed on such 
topics as war munilions, minimum wage, public utilities, etc., 
have led to keen interest in studying the questions at issue, because 
knowledge about them was to be put to immediate use. Naturally 
much greater participation in oral expression results. 





Co-educational schools will find useful suggestions in the short 
report of a classroom experiment under the caption The Class Sings 
in the April issue. With some groups the natural approach to 
appreciation of lyric poetry, namely, to sing it, is the easiest and 
the most successful. This development in a small public high 
school would seem to be quite possible in the co-educational private 
school. The article contains two pages of suggestions from sixteen 
different poets, with mention of the song books where they can be 
found. — Joun A. Lester. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. The Classics 
I mentioned in the November BuLLeTIN the translation of 
The Hunting of the Snark into Latin elegiacs. Here is a stanza as 
a sample of the work: 
Lewis Carroll 
“Just the place for a Snark!’ the Bellman cried 
As he landed his crew with care; 
Supporting each man on the top of the tide 
By a finger entwined in his hair.” 


H. D. Watson’s Latin 
“Hic locus est!’ dicit ““Snarci haec aptissima sedes!”’ 
Dum Stentor comites extrahit ipse mari, 
Sollicitus nantes summo quos sustinet aestu, 
Implicitas digito corripiente comas. 


At the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, the Latin tests of the Secondary Education Board 
will be described and explained at a session on tests to be held on 
Saturday, May first, at New York University. Mr. Isaac Thomas 
will present the tests and answer questions. At the same session 
the Educational Records Bureau and the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board will be represented, and their tests will be discussed. 

Mr. John C. Green, Jr., of the Green Vale School, has published 
an experimental edition of a Blank Outline for Elementary Latin. 
The outline “aims to supply a place where a pupil may day by day 
collect in orderly and logical form, the basic materials of his ele- 
mentary Latin work.’ Further information may be obtained from 
the author, Box 315, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. 

All of Emil Ludwig’s The Nile (Viking Press, 1937) is fas- 
cinating reading, but the contents of Book Five The Golden Mouth 
are probably most interesting from the standpoint of classics. 
Here (pages 437-603) one finds an able summary of the whole 
history of Alexandria, including some generalizations upon Roman 
and Greek methods and manners that are extremely well done. 

The recent revival of interest in spelling enables the teachers 
of classics, as a letter-writer in the New York Times pointed out, 
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to emphasize the advantages of a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
word formation. It is remarkable how popular spelling bees can 
be. It would be easy to make a list of words from Latin or Greek 
that are commonly misspelled and use them in class. 

Lionel Cohen, of New York University, has a short and inter- 
esting article on Ancient Battleships in the March issue of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 

The following articles in THe CLassicaL JoURNAL are of par- 
ticular interest: The Preparation of Teachers of Latin for Secondary 
Schools, by William B. Aspinwall, 32.339-346 (March, 1937), and 
Milton’s Latin Poems, by President Sills of Bowdoin, 32.417—423 
(April, 1937). 

It would indeed be fine if the Latin departments in each 
school could have available for reference some of the volumes of 
the Cambridge Ancient History. Of course VIII, IX, X, and XI, 
together with the two volumes of plates, are the most useful. 
Volume X, incidentally, is reviewed by Professor Louis E. Lord 
in THe CLassicaL JourNAL for April, 1937 (32.433-436). 

Interesting and useful inscriptions are included in the small 
book put out recently by the Oxford University Press: Barrow 
A Selection of Latin Inscriptions. (Reviewed in CLassicaL WEEKLY, 
30.86-87 (December 14, 1936). 

An appreciative review of Mr. de Veau’s edition of The Bu- 
colics of Vergil appeared in CLasstcaL WEEKLY, 30.170-171 (March 
1, 1937). 

— Joun FLAGG GUMMERE. 


2. Natural Science 

Most articles having to do with the objectives of science teach- 
ing are rather insipid things. They are so much alike, and they 
seldom help us in any way. Different, however, is the article by 
Edwin G. Conklin, the eminent biologist of Princeton. ScrtENcE 
Epucation (February) prints his Aims of Science Teaching, an 
address made at the last meeting of the Science Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is a masterpiece of educational writing. The ideas are 
there, and they are not obscured by the usual jargon common to 
most material on aims and objectives. Worth reading! 


Biology teachers will welcome in the same issue of this maga- 
zine Thomas Morrison’s article on The Morrison Unit in Biology. 
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Mr. T. F. Morrison doesn’t believe that Mr. H. C. Morrison’s plan 
works out very well in biology teaching. And the reviewer is in 
perfect agreement with T. F. The new texts in biology based on 
such units as “How Animals Get Their Food” simply are not usable 
if one bases his work on the laboratory study of specific organisms. 
Biology textbook writers, please read this article! 

The February issue of the JouURNAL oF CHEMICAL EDUCATION 
contains much valuable material for the chemistry teacher. There 
is an excellent article on the universally performed experiment on 
the determination of the equivalent weight of magnesium; an 
account of what appears to be a good demonstration experiment to 
show the fixation of nitrogen (are process); and a very good article 
“verbalism” in the teaching 
of elementary chemistry. The reviews of new books are especially 
well prepared. 


explaining some devices for combating 


It is not easy to find short but adequate accounts of the essen- 
tial facts about cosmic rays. The February ScHooL ScIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS contains a particularly good article on the subject. 
The description of the principle of the Wilson Cloud Chamber is 
particularly good. (For an excellent book on the subject of cosmic 
rays, see Lemon’s Cosmic Rays Thus Far, published by Norton.) 

The February 18th issue of the Scrence LEAFLET has a whole 
section devoted to Radio-Activity. It is written primarily for 
secondary school students and to date it is the best account of its 
kind that I have seen. The leading article is written by J. C. 
Boyce of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Teachers who are working on the development of new courses 
integrating the various science fields should have a copy of F. 
Sherwood Taylor’s The World of Science. (Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York.) It has over a thousand pages of excellent material 
and there are nearly 700 illustrations. It is a magnificent piece 
of work. (Printed in Great Britain.) 

The best physiographic article I have seen in the past few 
months is in the March Screntiric Montury. Dr. Leason H. 
Adams writes of The Earth’s Interior, Its Nature and Composition. 

— Ropert N. Hinkert. 


3. Social Studies 
The Roosevelt Administration has come to the relief of the 
Social Studies teacher! Once he struggled with student apathy, 
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striving to convince the youth of the land that those pages of 
slightly archaic and legalistic verbiage in the appendix of the 
text book had a living and vital meaning. But now the Constitu- 
tion is front-page news. Front page, editorial page, columnist’s 
column, the radio, casual conversations — all carry this new inter- 
est in important phases of the Constitution. The student is eager 
to find out what it is all about; his questions are keen and intelli- 
gent. How can the teacher inform himself so that these questions 
can be answered intelligently? On the current issue of to pack or 
not to pack the Supreme Court most of our metropolitan dailies 
carry the syndicated articles of such able writers as Walter Lipp- 
mann, Dorothy Thompson, Mark Sullivan, Frank Kent, and David 
Lawrence. They have severally attacked from many angles the 
Roosevelt Court proposal. To have followed one or two of these 
writers would have given anyone a cogent picture of the case for 
the opposition. But the press is even more united in opposing the 
Roosevelt Court program than it was in opposing his re-election. 
Were it not for the radio it would be difficult to discover any de- 
fense of the proposal. The two liberal weeklies, Nation and New 
Repusiic support the Administration, but their circulation is 
limited and copies are hard to secure except by subscription. Of 
comparatively recent books dealing with the Constitution there is 
almost no end. For the teacher who wants to find any justification 
for this move to pack (or “‘purge!”’) the Court there are three books 
which should prove helpful, though they were written before the 
President's proposal. 

By far the best is Slorm Over the Constitution by Irving Brandt 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1936). It has the mark of good scholarship but is 
eminently readable. He makes out a very good case for the thesis 
that the Supreme Court by interpretation has denied to Congress 
powers which the Framers originally intended it to have. This is 
but one facet of a book which any teacher who claims to be well 
informed should study thoroughly. It deserves wider recognition 
than it has had. Mr. Brandt. incidentally, specifically advises 
against the “packing” process as a cure to the abuses which he so 
ably discusses. 

The Twilight of the Supreme Court by Edward S. Corwin (Yale 
University Press, 1934) is a book of profound erudition and is no 
light reading. Mr. Corwin is Professor of Jurisprudence at Prince- 
ton. Full of citations and with forty pages of notes to one hundred 
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and eighty-five of text it is a formidable citadel of knowledge for 
the busy teacher to storm. The reader reaches the conclusion that 
the Constitution is what the Supreme Court says it is, that many 
of the Justices have been impelled by their “economic predilec- 
tions,’ that whenever the Court considers a Constitutional matter 
we have in effect a new Constitutional Convention in session and 
that we are fundamentally ruled by “‘a government of lawyers and 
not of men.” 

In a far different category from the above is the present “best 
seller,” Nine Old Men, by Pearson and Allen (Doubleday-Doran, 
1936). Very easy to read (unless these jaunty journalists get under 
your skin); the first half, which is of an historical turn, is of more 
value than the gossipy later chapters devoted to each Justice. 
Professor Powell of the Yale Law School tells us that the scholar- 
ship of the earlier section is not above some question. Not having 
the advantages of Professor Powell, your reviewer can only say 
that to him it appeared that Pearson and Allen scored several 
palpable hits. 

Quite aside from this controversial matter of the Court and 
the Constitution, there is a book which all teachers of American 
History should have. It is A Unit Review Oulline of American 
Civilization by Tyler Kepner (Harper, 1937). This is the World 
Almanac of review outlines, the most valuable compendium in this 
field which it has been your reviewer's privilege to read. One 
might almost say it has everything; full of good charts, excellent 
maps, it contains a total of 282 pages. The only criticism the 
present writer has is that it is so complete that the average stu- 
dent might become discouraged by such a mass of factual material 
in “just a review book.” But for reference it should be invaluable. 


J. Ewan Paiuips. 


4. Art 
Representation and Form 
By Water ABELL (Charles Scribner’s Sons — $3.00) 
(From a book review by Philip McMahon) 

This volume carries the sub-title, A Study of Aesthetic Values 
in Representational Art. The author acknowledges his obligations 
to Professor Arthur Pope, who contributes an introduction to the 
book, and to the Carnegie Corporation, who made publication 
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possible. Professor Pope is particularly interested in the author’s 
approach because, instead of the test of effectiveness in an exhibi- 
tion, he stresses pictorial organization and its relation to the organ- 
ization of ideas, as well as the quantitative theory of aesthetic 
values. The author feels under special obligations to Santayana, 
Dewey, and Doctor Barnes, for inspiration and principles of 
method. The analysis is, on a whole, straight-forward and easy to 
understand; the relation of representation to form is simply and 
persuasively brought out. The volume marks a definite stage in 
the swing of art criticism away from theories of what used to be 
called pure form, and the author's common sense, fortified with 
sixteen illustrations, and developed in a clear, robust style, will 
commend itself to many as a rational and practicable approach. 
Teachers will find this helpful in clarifying their own handling of 
the problems of form in dealing with younger students and with 
popular audiences. It can safely be placed in the hands of others, 
as something that will serve to rationalize an interest in art rather 
than stifling it with emotive language or analytical subtleties. 


The Lending Picture Library of Brown University 

The Picture Lending Library of Brown University at Provi- 
dence, R. I., was founded in 1933, through a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. The library was a pioneer in the development 
of the Picture Lending Library plan, now becoming an increasingly 
important feature of the work of the art departments of a number 
of wide-awake schools, not only colleges and universities, but of 
the secondary level. 

The purpose of the Picture Lending Library is to promote the 
feeling that pictures are a natural and essential part of one’s sur- 
roundings; hence the conception of the Library as a “‘study col- 
lection” has been consistently avoided. It follows that the library 
is not used as an adjunct to the courses offered by the Department 
of Art, in fact, the majority of student members of the library are 
not registered in the courses of the Department, so that the library 
is an important means for extending the influence of the depart- 
ment in the University. 

The library has now been increased to one hundred and seventy 
pictures. Most of the pictures, which are in constant circulation, 
vary in subjects of many types and interests. They are all framed, 
ready to hang in the members’ rooms. It is felt that the careful 
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framing and the time used in keeping the library in the first class 
shape that its purpose demands are responsible to an important 
extent for the success of the library. 

Membership in the Brown University Picture Lending Library 
is open to all students and members of the faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity and the Rhode Island School of Design. A membership 
fee of twenty-five cents a semester is charged, and it has been found 
that the funds so collected help defray the cost of framing pictures 
and keeping them in repair. Each member of the library is en- 
titled to three pictures a semester; he reserves his choices for four 
months when the library is exhibited as a whole in the Art Gallery 
of the University at the beginning of each semester. 

What a fine suggestion we, in the secondary school, should 
take from Brown. This same type of lending picture library has, 
on a minor scale, been handled with success in a number of schools 
and has been found to create an unusual interest in learning to 
or 
rejecting it. So often one’s judgment is made too hastily and no 


become better acquainted with a reproduction before accepting 


better method could solve the cause than to actually live with the 
pictures. 
— Hopson PITTMAN. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 


